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BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Alaska and the Canadian Northwest 
HAROLD GRIFFIN 


Journalistic report on Alaska’s development. 


The Columnists 
CHARLES FISHER 


Leading columnists characterized with a pen as sharp as theirs. 


Pipeline to Battle 
PETER WILLIAM RAINIER 
A British engineer building a pipeline to carry water into the desert 
saw the warfare in North Africa. 


A Treasury of Cat Stories 
ERA ZISTEL, Compiler 
Twenty-five stories that are good reading for cat lovers. 


The Making of Modern China 


OWEN AND ELEANOR LATTIMORE 


A simplified account of Chinese history from the earliest 
historic era to the present. 


Yankee from Olympus; Justice Holmes and His Family 


CATHERINE (DRINKER) BOWEN 


The story of a great man and a lovable personality. 


USSR;; the Story of Soviet Russia 


WALTER DURANTY 


Recent Russian history interpreted by a writer who is both frank and friendly. 


The.Dove Brings Peace 


RICHARD HAGOPIAN 


Slight sketches, affectionately humorous, of Armenian immigrants in America. 


TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE 4.L.A. BULLETIN IS NOT COPYRIGHTED 


As THE offictal organ of the American Library Association, the A.L.A. Bulletin, sent to members, 
carries news of the Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, sections, round tables, and 
addresses of conference speakers; articles by official sp ong me oe age of the Association; and brief er 
communications to or from members. Its scope does not include articles on library matters unrelated to the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions should be regarded as their own unless A.L.A. endorsement is speci 
noted. The Bulletin is partially indexed in “Current Library Literature” in the Library Journal and by the 
Education Index. 

Published ont: except August, and semimonthly in October and December by the American Library 
Association, 520 N chigan Ave., Chicago 11. Entered as second-class peters Seotenther os Jas. at the Post 
Office at Chicago, with an additional entry at ——— Wis., under Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended February 28, 1925, authorized on July 8, 1918. 

$2 to $4 memberships secure 11 news numbers of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; memberships at 
£5 and over secure in addition the Handbook and Proceedings. Institutional memberships, $5 to $25 a yeat- 

ingle copies of news issues, 25¢ each. 
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The Passive Role 


JEAN P. BLACK 


Library associate of the Library of the State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City 


Atarecent panel discussion on the A.L.A. 
ata meeting of the lowa City Library Club, 
Miss Black was asked to present a general 
statement for the opposition. Other mem- 
bers of the panel presented a general state- 
ment for, some specific points for, and some 
specific points against A.L.A. Because of 
the probable interest of A.L.A. members, 
the A.L.A. Bulletin has requested permission 
to print Miss Black's statement which ap- 
pears below.—Eb. 


HE MEMBERSHIP REPORT contained 
in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for October 
15, 1943, acknowledges the discontent of 
the members and the necessity of trying to 
understand and allay that feeling. The 
announcement of a series of articles about 
the work of the Headquarters staff which 
is being written at the request. of the Presi- 
dent, Miss Warren, shows that she not 
only realizes the need for capturing the 
interest of members, actual and potential, 
but that she intends to do something about 
tt. 

I have undertaken to express certain 
criticisms which I believe lurk in many 
minds but which for easily understood rea- 
sons are apt to be glossed over while more 
superficial defects are brought up. 


It is my impression that a great majority 
of the library profession, including the ma- 
jority of those who belong to A.L.A., regard 
the Association with deep indifference. It 
is my view, moreover, that this attitude is 
wholly natural in the existing situation and 
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that it will continue indefinitely unless spe- 
cific effort is made to correct the basic 
cause. 

This basic cause is the passive role which 
most members have in the Association. 
Since they put little in, they get little out. 
It seems to them that they are desired 
simply to swell the statistics of membership 
and to provide through their dues those 
funds which are then dispensed for the wel- 
fare of the profession by a certain small 
clique. However wisely chosen and bril- 
liantly executed these projects may be, they 
are not, except in name, the work of the 
membership and, consequently, they arouse 
none of that personal interest which per- 
sonal participation, however slight, fosters. 

I grant that organization of mass par- 
ticipation in any society is very difficult, but 
unless A.L.A. is to become (or perhaps I 
should say remain?) purely an association 
for the satisfaction of the elite, to the sup- 
port of whose projects the lesser members 
contribute only financially, that sense of 
being a part which comes only from hav- 
ing a part, must be developed. This may 
not be the most efficient way to carry out 
the A.L.A. projects, but if the primary 
objective of the Association is, as it ought 
to be, to promote a fellowship of persons 
working together toward common profes- 
sional goals which they agree upon as valid, 
it is the only proper method. While cru- 
sading for democracy in the world, the 
Association is, I think, prone to discount 
that principle in its own functioning. 
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I am also quite willing to grant that much 
of the blame for our insignficant role rests 
We mutter and sputter 
our dissatisfaction but do not want to be 
quoted. 
bold; yet in even a small meeting we put 
on the protective coloration of noncommital- 


with ourselves. 


In twos and threes we are very 


ness. 

But my contention is that the controlling 
forces in A.L.A. ought to give thought to 
opening the way for a natural, friendly 
participation by a much more numerous and 
varied group—it ought to do this both for 
its own sake and for that of the individual 
librarian. 


Wuat MemBers WANT 


Several statements in the membership re- 
port intrigued me but none more than the 
opening one, to wit: “Keeping in touch 
with members and discovering what they 
think and want of their association have 
been important problems during the past 
year....” How is this sounding of mem- 

Is it limited to 
Or done by a 
sampling technique? Or by a subtle process 
which would do credit to the F.B.I.? I 
wonder how many members had any con- 
sciousness that what they thought was 
deemed of interest or that what they desired 
would influence the actions of A.L.A. Am 
I alone in my obtuseness toward this regard 


bership sentiment done? 
certain classes of members? 


for my views? 

Other passages to which I reverted with 
interest were those referring to increasing 
It is stated that the sliding 
scale of dues has not attracted to member- 
ship either the low-salaried librarian or the 
library school student and that the best 
sources for new members “are the admin- 
istrative librarian and the library schools.” 
The Membership Committee plans to work 
on these two groups this coming year. The 
head librarians and the library science teach- 


memberships. 


ers are, then, to be exhorted to “convince 
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our fledglings of the power of united effort 
and professional pride.” 

In actual practice, I think this campaign 
will produce no permanent benefit. The 
result would be an increase in the number 
of delinquent members—r, if not that, in 
the proportion of discontented ones—for, 
while administrative pressure in library or 
library school could lead to taking out mem- 
bership, “the power of united effort” and 
“professional pride” will prove all too feeble 
reasons for retaining it. 

Let the administrative librarians and 
library science teachers first see that mem- 
bership affords positive, tangible, personal 
professional benefits and then let them seek 
members. Otherwise they are just bogie 
men frightening those subordinate to them 
into membership, serving really as nothing 
more than collectors for a_ professional 
“community chest.” 

In all honesty, what could you tell a 
new-fledged librarian that he himself—not 
his profession nor his library, but himself— 
is going to get out of A.L.A.? If anyone 
is inclined to protest that it is the fault of 
the members that they put little in, he will 
bring me directly to my main point—what 
is the ordinary A.L.A. member permitted 
Yearly, $2 to $10 and a ballot 
through which he is allowed to select one 
group of grandees from two sets of them. 


to put in? 


NOMINEES FOR OFFICES 


If you doubt the fairness of my charac- 
terization of the nominees for office, let me 
give you a summary of those nominated in 
December 1941, which seems like a typical 
year. 

The formula used in describing the nomi- 
nees is simple: Althea H. Warren, Public 
Library, Los Angeles; Clarence E. Sher- 
man, Public Library, Providence; ete.— 
that is, the nominees could have any posi- 
tion from lowest to highest. These are the 
positions they did have. Among the forty- 
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three nominated for the executive offices, 
Executive Board, and Council there were 
twenty-four head librarians, all of good- 
sized town or institution libraries; six heads 
of subdivisions such as librarian of the Cen- 
tral Branch, Kansas City, or head of de- 
scriptive cataloging, Library of Congress. 
Five were engaged in work with children, 
including such small fry as the head of the 
school department, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, and the head of work with children, 
Rochester, N.Y. The balance consisted of 
minor lights like the head of the Library 
Service Division, U.S. Office of Education ; 
a director of a state library commission; 
and the managing editor of the Standard 
Catalog series. 

How many of you feel even vicariously 
represented by this array of persons? If 
we were selecting a group to represent the 
United States at an international library 
meeting where our purpose was to show 
the distinguished talent in our profession, 
these would be admirable choices, but how 
well do they measure up as voices for run- 
of-the-mill librarians? What we have is 
a House of Lords, and it may do hand- 
somely the things which interest lords yet 
fail to have a correct idea of the interests 
of the commoners. Were the governing 
bodies of the A.L.A. truly representative of 
the membership, no activity of the Mem- 
bership Department to discover what the 
members wanted would be needed. We 
would have our authentic official spokes- 
men on duty all the time. 

As I thought of the elections, I specu- 
lated about the number of members who 
actually took part in them, and Miss Beatty 
very kindly prepared a résumé of the voting 
from 1939 to 1943. To tell the truth, the 
number of members who actually filled out 
their ballots was larger than I expected, 
but even so the highest percentage, that for 
1940, was only 58, which fell off to 50 in 
1941, 46 in 1942, 44 in 1943—the last two 
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years doubtless being accounted for by the 
many shifts in residence. The fact remains 
that at the highest, not three fifths of the 
members feel enough interest to return their 
ballots. 


No SHARING IN THE A.L.A. 


As I see it, the existing system tries 
neither to bring the average librarian into 
participation in the work of his national 
association nor to keep him sufficiently in- 
formed of the program which is being car- 
ried on in his name by the executive group. 
Thus, neither through participation nor in- 
formation does he come to have a sense of 
sharing in the planning or the development 
of the program. If the “powers that be” 
truly wish to awaken interest in the Asso- 
ciation, they might try shifting some of the 
work and its accompanying satisfaction in- 
stead of monopolizing both the burden and 
the fun. 

I do not believe they need to have qualms 
about the results. While the number of 
posts as chief librarian and chief of section 
is inevitably limited, the distribution of 
ability within the profession is by no means 
so circumscribed. If they wished to do so, 
discerning eyes would be able to find those 
other equally competent persons who would 
derive satisfaction from their Association 
work and who are not already overburdened 
with activities. 

One of the great services which a pro- 
fessional association ought to provide is the 
opportunity for the manifestation of ability 
and its further development on the part of 
members. The existence of “talent scouts” 
who would be alert to spot the capacities of 
the less-pushing members would be no small 
boon to the profession as a whole. A tre- 
mendous dissipation of talent must occur 
because competent persons are not entrusted 
with the tasks they could so well perform. 

It is decidedly wasteful, and also unkind, 
to plan programs of recruitment and to 
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enforce stiff courses of training for new- 
comers and then to make no further effort 
toward their development, leaving their fate 
It must often happen that very 
promising young people find their positions 


to chance. 


dead-end streets, their superiors visionless, 
their professional life devoid of satisfaction. 
Does A.L.A. offer to them the slightest as- 
sistance as an alternative channel for grati- 
fying activity—or to the profession, a 
method of retaining their services? 

If the idea of wider actual participation 
in the planning and the doing of the Asso- 
ciation seems too impractical, too much ef- 
fort, then the least that members have a 
right to expect is intelligent, conscientious 
effort to keep them informed of what is 
being done in their names and with their 
money. By this I do not mean summary 
statements of what has been done nor even 
generalities about what is in prospect but 
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rather something approaching a news service 
with sufficient detail about the problems, 
lines of thought, and actions of both the 
elected officers and the Headquarters staff 
to enable us to evaluate the issues and de- 
cisions. We need current reports of what 
is happening while it is happening, not an 
The 


Bulletin is too bland, too circumspect, too 


annual retrospect of what is past. 


Let it first print 
concrete, specific information with enough 
detail to provide lifelike pictures of actual 
Skeletons are not noted for 


full of general articles. 


happenings. 
their distinctive personalities, and bare bones 
If there 


is space to spare after the Bulletin has at- 


of projects are no more attractive. 


tended to this primary duty of informing 
the membership of what goes on, it will be 
fine to present general articles on the state 
of librarianship and reports on the inter- 
esting activities of particular libraries. 








PosTWAR EDUCATION falls into three periods. The first is that between the cessation 
of hostilities and the demobilization of the individual. The second is the protraction of 
the government’s responsibility for education to make up the deficiencies created by war. 
And the third is the period extending beyond the fulfillment of the responsibilities result- 
ing from war. The responsibility for the first period will undoubtedly rest with the armed 
forces themselves. 

It is probable that education during this period will be carried on through four types of 
facilities: Cooperation with foreign universities for men now on overseas duty; the de- 
velopment of educational institutions directly under the control of the armed forces, such 
as the A.E.F. University at Beaune, France, following the last war; the utilization of 
existing training facilities for trade and technical education both here and abroad ; and the 
extensive utilization of self-teaching materials, correspondence courses, and class instruc- 
tion for men in more isolated areas. 

—“When They Come Home’”’ by Francis J. Brown 


Progressive Education, January 1944 
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Destruction of Russian Libraries 


VICTOR SEGALOV 


This article was cabled to the American Library Association by the Soviet 


Scientists A ntifascist Committee, Moscow, in answer to an A.L.A. request. 


N PURSUANCE of their policy of raping 
I and plunder, the German high com- 
mand issued special instructions for the 
destruction of libraries in the U.S.S.R. 
Some three hundred thousand books were 
destroyed in the Rostov library and many 
priceless manuscripts from the rare editions 
department were carried off to Germany. 
The barbarians used packages of newspapers 
dating back to the last century to heat 
stoves. There were over half a million 
books in the Smolensk library before the 
war. After the German occupation only 
forty thousand remained, the others having 
been burned in huge bonfires. 

We hear about autos-da-fé of books in 
Orel, Kerch, Stravropol, Kharkov, and 
other cities ; small regional libraries weren’t 
spared. In the Stalingrad region, for ex- 
ample, as 70 libraries were 
destroyed ; in the Moscow region, 205. Pre- 
liminary figures drawn up for the U.S.S.R. 
prove that almost seventeen million books 


many as 


perished during the German occupation. 
Figures would undoubtedly be even 
higher if it were not for the courage of 
many librarians who risked their lives to 
save books from the Fascists. Anna Petuk- 
hova, director of the Metschovsk District 
Library, dug a deep pit and, with the as- 
sistance of her aged father, concealed the 
most valuable of the library’s volumes. 
Maria Stepanchenko, director of the library 
in the village of Starocherkasskaya, did the 
same, in this way saving over two thousand 
volumes. Special mention must be made of 


the work of the Leningrad librarians who 
carried on during the whole blockade despite 
shelling and bombing. One Leningrad li- 
brary suffered thirteen shell hits. Librar- 
ians in this front-line city saved many 
priceless books from the debris of buildings 
which had been smashed by bomb explosions 
and shell bursts. 

The Central State Literary Fund has 
been created in Moscow to administer the 
work of restoration in libraries destroyed by 
the Germans. Branches of this organiza- 
tion have been opened in Leningrad and in 
twenty-eight regional centers of the coun- 
try. People all over the country have ren- 
dered the greatest of assistance in restoring 
the devastated libraries by contributing their 
personal libraries to the Central State Lit- 
erary Fund. 


THE LENIN STATE LIBRARY IN Moscow 


The library, with nine and a half million 
volumes, was hit by over three hundred in- 
cendiary bombs, all extinguished by the library 
staff. 
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Army Library Conference in the 
Caribbean 


LEONARD R. SUSSMAN 
Corporal, Public Relations Office, Antilles Department 


FP Serene LIBRARY CONFERENCE took 
place in San Juan, Puerto Rico, April 
II-13, under the auspices of the Army’s 
Antilles Department. There, on an island 
under the American flag, librarians from 
all over the Caribbean met, for the first 
time, with a dozen military and civil co- 
operating agencies to discuss how to make 
today’s soldier a better citizen after the war. 

Never before had librarians from so many 
British, American, and independent isles of 
the Caribbean met to talk shop—and to 
throw open the doors to University of 
Puerto Rico and public school librarians; 
Red Cross, U.S.O., and Y.M.C.A. work- 
ers; and a dozen other community welfare 
agencies. 

It was also the first time that the Army 
of the United States at an overseas post 
took time out to think about the “library’s 
part in returning the soldier to private life 
a better-equipped citizen.” The theme of 
the conference was “Books for the Citizen- 
Soldier.” 

Among those who displayed keen interest 
in the progress of the conference were Maj. 
Gen. William E. Shedd, commanding gen- 
eral of the Antilles Department, and Brig. 
Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, chief of staff-of 
the department. Lt. Col. Ray L. Traut- 
man, director of the Army library service 
for the War Department, Washington, was 
present to participate in the meetings. 

“Books are the tools of education with 
which you build good citizenship,” General 


Phillips told the conferees. “You at this 
conference are craftsmen who will deter- 
mine how best to use these tools in your 
own work,” he continued. ‘“‘We have in 
uniform some of our best educated men and 
some who have had little formal schooling. 
It is your job to guide the reading habits 
of our troops and, at the same time, to help 
prepare them for the difficult days ahead.” 

General Shedd in an informal talk urged 
the librarians to “keep your work on the 
same level as the soldier.” In what a later 
speaker described as fine use of hyperbole, 
he added, “You must appeal to illiterates like 
me—not to persons like yourselves.” 

One session of the conference was de- 
voted to problems of supplying Puerto 
Rican troops with reading material. 
Transportation hitches are being ironed out 
by the Army in the widespread area of the 
Caribbean. Because Puerto Rico is a cross- 
road of two cultures—the Latin and the 
North American—several of the sessions 
were concerned with evaluating the role of 
both cultures in the scheme of soldier edu- 
cation. Problems inherent in bilingualism 
also were discussed by Jose M. Gallardo, 
President Roosevelt’s appointee as Commis- 
sioner of Education for Puerto Rico. 

Also participating in the conference were 
members of the general staff of the Antilles 
Department, who discussed the training of 
the soldier to think, the orientation of the 
serviceman and the uplifting of his morale. 
These talks were coordinated with addresses 
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by heads of Caribbean-wide servicemen’s 
welfare agencies, like the Red Cross and 
U.S.O.—talks which stressed the need for 


greater education through books as part of 
a broad program to train the soldier for 
peace. 


V.B.C. Final Report 








TOTAL of 10,290,713 books were dis- 
A tributed to the armed forces during 
the two-year life of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign at a cost of slightly more than two 
cents per volume, according to the final re- 
port issued for the sponsoring agencies— 
American Library Association, American 


Red Cross, and U.S.0.—by William S.. 


Hepner, chairman of the V.B.C. Board of 
Directors. 

The books, ranging from the classics to 
light fiction and through many technical 
fields, were shipped to the Army and Navy, 
American Merchant Marine, American 
Red Cross, U.S.O., War Prisoners’ Aid, 
war relocation centers, and selected indus- 
trial areas during 1942 and 1943. 

The report, extending through Dec. 31, 
1943, when book-collecting activities were 
terminated by the sponsoring agencies with 
the approval of the Army, Navy, and Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board, shows 
that 18,449,974 books were donated by the 
American people. Of these, some 60 per 
cent were found suitable in context and 
condition for distribution. 

“The low cost of 2.07 cents per book for 
collecting, cleaning, repairing, and distrib- 
uting this vital reading material to our 
fighting forces is final indication of the 
campaign’s success,” said Mr. Hepner, “‘be- 
cause it underlines the fine cooperation of 
the sponsoring agencies and the American 
public, 

“The distribution breakdown in the re- 
port shows that the Army, as was to be 
expected, received the major share of the 
books,” added Mr. Hepner. “The Army 


got 5,829,367 books, of which 4,463,086 
were for use in the United States and 
1,366,281 for use overseas. The Navy 
got 1,701,019 volumes and the merchant 
marine, 652,927. The U.S.O. received 
1,144,396 books for use in U.S.O. libraries 
in the continental United States and 43,110 
for use in the reading rooms of its clubs 
elsewhere in this hemisphere. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross sent a larger proportion of 
its books overseas for use in its clubs, 
244,009 going abroad and 43,110 being used 
in the United States. A total of 45,051 
were set aside for war prisoners.” 

The report was signed by the Victory 
Book Campaign Board headed by Mr. Hep- 
ner, representing the American Red Cross, 
and including Franklin F. Hopper, Amer- 
ican Library Association, vice chairman, and 
John F. Hickey, U.S.O., treasurer. It paid 
tribute to the organizations and individuals 
who worked on the national effort. 

“It also pointed out,” said Mr. Hepner, 
“that, while some of the books contributed 
were inappropriate for servicemen, the many 
letters of commendation indicated general 
satisfaction.” Commendation was received 
from the Special Services Division of the 
Army, the Bureau of Naval Personnel, the 
American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation, and many Army and Navy officers. 

In the analysis of the collection by states, 
there were four which topped a million 
contributions—New York, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts. New York’s 
total was 4,194,402, Illinois’ 2,278,599, 
Pennsylvania’s 1,622,891, and Massachu- 
setts’ 1,051,235. 

















Planning for Rural America 


LOLETA DAWSON FYAN AND JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 


Mrs. Fyan, president of the A.L.A. Library Extension Division and chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Library Extension Board, and Miss Merrill, 
chief of the A.L.A. Department of Information and Advisory 
Services, report the results for libraries of the recent meeting 


of the American Country Life Association. 


sy PROVIDE a clearing house for ex- 
change of ideas on subjects related to 
the social and cultural aspects of farm and 
rural life in America” was the objective of 
the American Country Life Conference held 
in Chicago on April 11-13, the twenty-fifth 
conference held by the American Country 
Life Association since its organization in 
1919. The specific theme was “Farm and 
Rural Life after the War.” 

The small delegate body (supplemented 
by a few interested individuals) included 
representatives of the several great farm- 
ers’ organizations, the cooperatives, the 
land-grant colleges, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, rural school and 
library organizations, the rural church, pub- 
lic health, youth, and others—some sixty 
agencies in all. They came from twenty- 
six states and the District of Columbia, with 
three guests from Canada. Men outnum- 
bered women about three to one. 

The conference method was emphasized 
throughout except for three luncheon 
speeches. The group broke into five sub- 
ject committees which met for long and 
earnest discussion (based on factual data 
prepared in advance by the chairman and 
secretaries and placed in the hands of mem- 
bers), cleared differing points of view and 
opinions, and brought in to the whole group 
preliminary and then final statements, both 
of which were discussed by the whole body. 


These reports were accepted rather than 
adopted, for the delegates had no authority 
to commit their organizations, particularly 
on controversial points. The findings of 
the conference will, however, be given wide 
distribution through the published proceed- 
ings and through the organizations repre- 
sented and will undoubtedly have wide and 
considerable influence. 

The topics for this intensive committee 
work were: (1) kind of farms after the 
war; (2) living standards for rural people; 
(3) educational standards for rural people; 
(4) cooperative activities of farm peo- 
ple; (5) world relations that affect the 
American farmer. 

Plans ahead, necessarily affected by war 
conditions, include a 1945 meeting in Chi- 
cago as the most central point, closer rela- 
tions with the several existing state country 
life groups, and further development of 
such groups in more of the states. Leader- 
ship is again vested in David E. Lindstrom, 
University of Illinois, as president, with 
Paul V. Maris, United States Department 
of Agriculture, as vice president.. A re- 
vised constitution provides for both organi- 
zation and individual membership, and 
wider representation of both will be sought. 
The postwar planning bibliography is to be 
enlarged and published by the Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chi- 
cago. 
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LIBRARIANS AT CONFERENCE 


Librarians participated actively in the 
meeting. Official A.L.A. delegates, ap- 
pointed by President Warren, were Mrs. 
Loleta Dawson Fyan, chairman of the Li- 
brary Extension Board and president of the 
Library Extension Division; Carleton B. 
Joeckel and Hazel B. Warren, members 
of the Library Extension Board; and Julia 
Wright Merrill, A.L.A. Headquarters. 
Mrs. Florence B. Dearing, librarian of the 
Cromaine Library, Hartland, Mich., repre- 
sented the Michigan State Board for Li- 
braries, and Charlotte Ryan, the Illinois 
State Library. The group divided among 
the committees, as did other groups, for 
the sake of what the chairman of the pro- 
gram committee called “cross fertilization.” 
Miss Merrill met with the board of di- 
rectors at an advance meeting, completing 
eight years of service on that board, and 
served on the committee on bibliography, 
which produced a digest of activities and 
materials on “Postwar Planning for Farm 
and Rural Life,” and at the conference, on 
the publicity committee. Mrs. Fyan was 
elected a director for a three-year term and, 
when the board of directors met and elected 
officers, was chosen recording secretary. 

Library standards and objectives were 
emphasized in the discussions and the find- 
ings of the committee on educational stand- 
ards for rural people along with those for 
the rural school, the church in its educa- 
tional aspects, the extension service, discus- 
sion groups, community or coordinating 
councils, etc. The text of this section of 
the findings follows, in order to make it 
immediately available to librarians con- 
cerned with rural service. It is obviously 
based on the Post-War Standards for Pub- 
lic Libraries. 


Educational plans for the rural community 
should include public library service for every- 
one. The service available should, among 
other desirable qualities, be rooted in rural 


life and adapted to local needs. The public 
library is an essential agency of self-help, a 
great adult educational agency, and an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the community school. 

1. Library Leadership. In each state there 
should be a state library agency charged with 
the responsibility of planning and developing 
a state-wide system of coordinated libraries 
which will serve adequately the needs of all 
the people. Competent leadership by such an 
agency requires on the part of its personnel 
specialized training; an understanding of the 
problems, interests, and needs of the people 
to be served; and administrative ability. 

2. Personnel. Each member of the library 
staff should be selected on the basis of edu- 
cational and technical qualifications, person- 
ality, and aptitudes for the position he is to 
fill. The librarian for a rural community 
should have had fundamental training in rural 
sociology and economics and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the literature of rural life 
and problems. 

The professional librarian should be quali- 
fied by a well-balanced academic education; 
graduation from a library school; and demon- 
strated ability to collect, organize, and inter- 
pret materials required in the community to 
be served. Librarianship should be recognized 
as a public service career and rewarded by 
ample salary and security of tenure. 

3. Financial Support. For libraries, as for 
schools, the state should accept responsibility 
for the provision of adequate service for all 
inhabitants. It should encourage the continu- 
ation and increase of local support and should 
assume a part of the cost of local libraries 
through state appropriations to supplement 
home funds or to provide a minimum program. 

Federal aid to the states for library service 
is necessary to a reasonable standard of 
equality of opportunity through library facili- 
ties. 

4. Size and Type of Local Units. Public 
library units should be large enough in popu- 
lation, area, and financial support to insure 
adequate library service. 

The minimum annual income for an ef- 
ficient library unit in terms of these essential 
services is approximately $25,000 a year, an 
amount which would normally provide service 
for a population of about 25,000. The most 
effective units will be considerably larger. 

The service area of public library systems 
should be determined in the light of varied 
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and diverse conditions in density of popula- 
tion, topography, highways, trading areas, 
climate, and similar factors. 

In general, the county or regional library 
units are the most practical means of supply- 
ing library service for rural people. 

5. Books. Public libraries should make 
available a liberal representation of the best 
literature of civilization. This should include 
the accepted masterpieces of imaginative liter- 
ature and books dealing with a wide variety of 
matters of general concern as well as with 
essentially local or regional interests and with 
issues of contemporary national and interna- 


EFM and 


I* PLANS FOR postwar FM radio broad- 
casting, libraries are vitally concerned. 
When the Federal Communications Com- 
mission assigned bands for frequency modu- 
lation broadcasting, five channels were 
designated for educational use only. ‘This 
was at the request of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker and the educa- 
tors of the country. The war has delayed 
establishment of FM stations but there has 
been recent intensification of planning. 
Library interest in FM educational sta- 
tions is twofold. First, it is concerned that 
all people have good educational radio pro- 
grams readily accessible. A well-planned 
FM program is an important step in ac- 
complishing that objective. Second, librar- 
ies wish to continue and extend their 
library radio programs of various types. 
Present competition for time on commer- 
cial radio stations seems to indicate that 
library and other educational programs will 
find it more and more difficult to obtain 
time for broadcasts. To assure fullest li- 
brary opportunity in use of FM there needs 
to be immediate consultation of librarians 
with state and local groups making plans. 


tional concern. In addition public libraries 
should contain the books which are necessary 
to the formulation of reading taste and the 
satisfaction of reading interest on the part of 
children and young people. 

The book stock should include the common 
media by which ideas are transmitted without 
oral aid: books, periodicals, newspapers, 
pamphlets, maps, films, pictures, recordings, 
music scores, and similar material. 

The public library book collection should 
be conceived as a living and changing or- 
ganism, subject to the inevitable processes 
of obsolescence, wear and tear, and loss, 


Libraries 


State education departments have been en- 
couraged to take leadership in current plan- 
ning. Careful planning is _ important 
because the limited number of channels 
means that in one state complete FM cover- 
age can be obtained only if stations are lo- 
cated with a state-wide plan in mind rather 
than merely in order of application. The 
latter method would mean overlapping fa- 
cilities in some parts of the state and no 
possibility of obtaining stations in some 
other section. State library agencies or 
state library associations will wish to con- 
sult with state education department officers 
about library use of FM and possibly about 
the interest of certain library agencies in 
establishing or in taking part responsibility 
for FM educational stations. 

Further information can be obtained from 
state education departments, from the issues 
of Education for Victory and the 4.E.R. 
Journal. The A.L.A. Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee (Secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11) would like to have news of any plans for 
FM broadcasting in which libraries are pat 
ticipating at either state or local level. 
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ut | HARRIET G. LONG 
" | Assistant professor, School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, and chairman, Children’s Library Association of the 
Id | Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, 1943-44. 
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es 
WENTY-TWO YEARS AGO the first 
Newbery Medal ever awarded 
was presented to Hendrik Willem Van 
» Loon for The Story of Mankind. 
This was a notable book, a landmark 
on: in the writing of vivid, readable world 
an- | _ history, so that boys and girls might 
ant have a feeling of continuity with the 
els past. Mr. Van Loon’s death is a 
er- ) particular loss to the world of books 
lo- for the young. 
her This year the medal was awarded in 
Phe arelated field, that of historical fiction. 
fa- Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes re- 
no creates Revolutionary days in Boston, 
yme where the hero, a boy of thirteen, was 
or} an apprentice to a silversmith. Much | 
on- has been written in praise of Miss 
cers Forbes and of her remarkable talent 
out for transporting the reader to the 
s in scene. The wharves and streets of 
ility Revolutionary Boston, the tea party Courtesy Harcourt, Brace 
and what led up to it, the fighting at From Many Moons 
rom Lexington and Concord, are before the 
sues eyes, as though the intervening years had It is salutary for the youth of the present 
E.R. been rolled aside to frame the actual and to be taken away from the tension, the hate, 
‘om- the real. James Otis, General Gage, Paul and the sensationalism of modern war into 
Ider, Revere, Samuel Adams, and other Whig the past, for the sense of perspective which 
cago} and Tory leaders are alive to a degree not history gives. And the emphasis in Johnny 
sfor | often found in books for boys and girls. Tremain on the recurring struggle for lib- 
par: | Miss Forbes has avoided the pitfalls of erty, that it is a continued story, not yet 


making Johnny heroic beyond his years, fully told, is a challenge to the older boy 
yet the story of his growth to early man- and girl readers of this truly “distinctive 
hood always remains the center of interest. contribution to American literature for 
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Courtesy Houghton Mifflin 


From Johnny Tremain 


children.” Miss Forbes expresses the book’s 
message in these words, as said by James 
Otis: 

“Tt is all so much simpler than you think. 
. . . We give all we have, lives, property, 
safety, skills . . . we fight, we die, for a 
simple thing. Only that man may stand up.” 

The Caldecott Medal for the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for chil- 
dren goes this year to Louis Slobodkin for 
his illustrations of James Thurber’s story 
Many Moons. 

When Mrs. Estes introduced the de- 
lectable Moffat family, the pen drawings of 
Mr. Slobodkin so admirably fitted’ the text 
that Janey, Rufus, and the other members 
of that happy-go-lucky family could not be 
other than as the artist depicted them. In 
the pictures which illustrate Many Moons, 
Mr. Slobodkin’s enjoyment and complete 
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understanding of the story are also appar- 
ent, and we find repeated the happy union 
of author and artist, resulting in a harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Mr. Thurber’s story is a fantasy, and 
the pictures have the same elusive quality, 
No one of the characters in the drawings 
is clearly outlined and delineated in detail, 
whether it is the princess beneath the huge 
canopy of her bed, ill from a surfeit of 
raspberry tarts, or her worried father, the 
king, who attempts to bring her the moon 
to make her well. A fugitive impression 
alone is presented to capture the imagina- 
tion. The decorative reds, blues, greens, 
and yellows are a delight to the eye and 
together with the artist’s fluid line create a 
peculiarly individual charm. Girls of seven, 
eight, and nine have already taken this book 
to their hearts. 

In the absence of a national meeting, the 
awards dinner was held in Cleveland on 
May 11, occurring at a time when a district 
meeting of the Ohio Library Association 
Both author and artist 
were present to receive the medals, and the 
donor, Frederic G. Melcher, was on hand 
to give to the occasion the zestful enthusiasm 
which always lends color to this yearly 


Then Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 


Thomsen, in her inimitable manner, pre- 


was in progress. 


event. 


sented a program of Norwegian folk tales 
to an eager and appreciative audience. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
made it possible for the news of the win- 
ners to be broadcast over a nationwide hook- 
up at six-thirty (E.W.T.) on the evening 
of May 11. 
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The Job of the A.L.A. Comptroller 


R. E. DOOLEY 


This article by the A.L.A. Comptroller’ is the last in a series on Head- 
quarters activities written at the request of President Warren. 


UTTING ACROSS all Headquarters ac- 
b tivities is the administrative job of the 
Comptroller whose responsibility it is to di- 
rect the fiscal and the office service divisions 
at Headquarters and to handle related ad- 
ministrative matters under the general di- 
rection of the Executive Secretary. 

The Comptroller is concerned with fiscal 
trends, protection and preservation of as- 
sets, receipt and expenditure of funds, budg- 
etary controls and financial statements ; with 
office services such as mimeographing, ad- 
dressographing, filing, mailing, messenger 
and switchboard service ; office organization, 
layout, procedures, regulations, and policies ; 
employment of staff, salaries, job classifica- 
tion, and office records. 

Under “related administrative matters” 
fall such responsibilities as working with 
committees, purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment, interofice routines, 
preparing special reports for government de- 
partments or agencies, examining contracts 
and agreements, handling problems arising 
out of W.M.C., W.L.B., B.I.R. rules and 
regulations, and wage-and-hour and tax 
laws applicable to A.L.A. Headquarters. 


formulating 





‘Mr. Dooley came to the A.L.A. as disbursing 
oficer in March 1925. Formerly he was _ assistant 
auditor, Reo Chicago Company; auditor, Oklahoma 
Leader Company; and chief statistician with the Okla- 
homa Railway Company, His previous experience in- 
cludes nine years of teaching as a grade and high 
school principal. He was graduated from the South- 
Western State Normal, Oklahoma, and has had special 
training in accounting and business administration. 
_ Mr. Danley is a discussion group and forum leader 
in suburban Chicago and an area speaker for the 
consumer’s division of the O.P.A. His recreations— 
M a peacetime world—include ping pong and chess, 
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In addition to the daily tasks growing out 
of normal routines a number of problems 
and responsibilities, occasionally difficult, al- 
ways interesting, are cited as typical of the 
Comptroller’s job. 

Insurance—He is frequently asked for 
advice on methods of determining the value 
for insurance purposes of book collections, 
and to suggest a pension plan suitable for 
some particular library. He may need to 
consider with the Committee on Insurance 
for Libraries the over-all problem of library 
coverage, or review A.L.A. Headquarters 
contracts on group insurance, annuities, fire, 
workmen’s compensation, or public liability. 

Government reports—The _ inspector 
from the state tax division may raise some 
question regarding the state sales tax report, 
possibly the quarterly withholding tax re- 
ports or monthly payments to the bank may 
require rechecking; special forms in tripli- 
cate may be due on activities financed by 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs ; 
the War Manpower Commission may ask 
for a detailed and carefully prepared report 
to substantiate a request for exemption from 
application of the forty-eight-hour week. 

Contracts and legal matters—A new 
lease must be signed, the group annuity 
contract with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company revised, the agreement 
with the Department of State covering the 
operation of American libraries in Latin 
America may be under consideration. The 
ruling of W.M.C. on our work week results 
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in consultations with our attorneys and in re- 
calculation of daily, semimonthly, and an- 
nual rates of pay and withholding. The 
application of the definitions in the wages- 
and-hours act must be clarified and office 
regulations set up to bring office practice 
into conformity with new rulings. 

Existing staff and new employees—The 
Comptroller and Hazel B. Timmerman, 
chief of the Personnel Division, are responsi- 
ble for the operation and revision of the 
AL.A. Headquarters classification and pay 
plan. The Comptroller employs, in coopera- 
tion with the division chief concerned, all 
new nonprofessional personnel. Wartime 
conditions and budgetary restrictions make 
this job unusually difficult. In order to hire 
one junior secretary it was necessary re- 
cently to make thirty telephone calls to 
agencies and to place three advertisements 
in Chicago newspapers. Most of the em- 
ployment routine and staff record work is 
in the experienced hands of the Comptroller’s 
secretary, Mrs. Hunt. High staff turn- 
over has greatly increased the time spent in 
interviewing, telephoning, and _ reference 
follow-up, as well as the work required on 
payrolls, and on vacation, attendance, sick 
leave, and work records. 

Special projects—Approximately thirty 
projects are financed by foundations or by 
government. ‘These frequently involve spe- 
cial agreements or contracts which have a 
variety of beginning and termination dates 
and usually require special handling and 
careful attention because of some special 
feature of the agreement. Formulation of 
project budgets seldom comes at the regular 
budget time (September) and the financial 
reporting required frequently deviates from 
our routine patterns. Financial reports on 
Latin American activities (libraries and li- 
brary schools) demand special care. Mexi- 
can and Uruguayan pesos, Brazilian cru- 
zeiros and milréis, Nicaraguan cérdobas, and 
Peruvian soles are not as easily recorded as 


U. S. dollars. All must be converted. 

Who does all the work suggested by the 
above brief summary of responsibility falling 
within the Comptroller’s department? Cer- 
tainly not the Comptroller. Normally a 
staff of twenty-two, but now only eighteen, 
is on the job. A map of the office on page 
224 shows the location of the entire staff 
(except the shipping clerk in the basement 
shipping room). Organizational structure 
is only partially indicated. The Comptrol- 
ler’s staff is designated by stars. 

The chart of the Comptroller’s depart- 
ment on page 226 is an organization and 
functional chart by staff groups and chief 
duties: (A) the accounting division, (C) 
other office service groups, (B) a number 
of responsibilities carried chiefly by the 
Comptroller and his secretary. 


ACCOUNTING 


During the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
1943, income handled by the accounting 
division amounted in round numbers to 
$773,900. (See pages 473-77, Dec. 1, 
1943, Bulletin.) Sixty-nine thousand dol- 
lars (less $4720 to divisions) came from 
dues, $36,150 from subscriptions, $78,500 
from endowment funds, $134,500 was ‘for 
annuity payments, $66,500 came from par- 
ticipants in the importations plan, $60,590 
from sales of publications (books), 
$309,700 from government and foundations, 
and $23,680 from other sources. An ac- 
counting staff of seven (with extra help 
during heavy membership months) carries 
the financial job of receiving, recording, dis- 
bursing, reporting. 

Miss Johnson, our ranking senior ac- 
countant with twenty-three years service at 
A.L.A., is in charge of disbursements, in- 
cluding payrolls and payment of all in- 
voices. She writes about 5500 checks an- 
nually, checks and verifies some 8000 in- 
voices, records payroll deductions for with- 
holding tax, bonds, hospitalization, group 
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Miss John- 
son notarizes at least 7500 affidavits an- 
nually, keeps a record of sales by titles, and 
prepares the quarterly and annual report 
on sales and cost of publications. Serving 
as treasurer of the A.L.A. Credit Union is 
an added duty. 

Recording dues from members; subscrip- 
tions to The Booklist, Subscription Books 
Bulletin, College and Research Libraries, 
and Hospital Book Guide; and payments on 
account is under the supervision of Mrs. 
Vantz who has served for several years as 
senior accountant. Her title might be 
“manager of subscriptions and accounts re- 
ceivable.” She and her three assistants, 
Miss Tiffany, Miss La Presto, and Mrs. 
Hansen (with Mrs. Smith added in the 
rush membership dues season), handle about 
45,000 remittances, write 6500 letters, and 
fill out 4000 claims every year. 

There are nearly 1800 members in the 
A.L.A. group annuity plan and about half 
of these members remit monthly to the 
AL.A. (others direct to Metropolitan). 
All the record work, including reports to 
the Metropolitan, and most of the cor- 
respondence about the plan is carried by 
Miss Robinson. She also assists in prepar- 
ing the report of sales. 

The record of your dollars finds its way 
every month into the subsidiary and general 
ledgers and from there into the budget book, 
the balance sheet, and the treasurer’s report. 
Miss Whitson is charged with this respon- 
sibility. She also prepares journal vouchers, 
bank deposits, and reconciliations, and en- 
ters and posts cash disbursements. 

Preparing budgets is a cooperative job. 
The Comptroller is assisted by heads of 
divisions and departments who make pre- 
liminary detailed estimates for their divi- 
sions. The Budget Committee meets at 
Headquarters to study the proposals and 
make recommendations to the Finance Com- 
mittee and Executive Board, both of which 


insurance, and staff annuities. 
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then act on the proposed budgets. The 
Budget Committee recommends a budget 
of receipts and disbursements, the Finance 
Committee makes estimates of income, and 
the Executive Board modifies or adopts 
budgets submitted for its consideration. No 
budget can be greater than the estimate of 
income approved by the Finance Committee. 
Fites Division 

If the mythical man from Mars, with 
keen observation and little insight, were 
to look down on A.L.A. Headquarters in 
action he would see people doing three 
things: moving pieces of paper, making little 
marks, and talking. This comprises 99 per 
cent of the visible activity—an activity 
In all 
routine paper tasks an employee is always 
in danger of seeing only the symbols and 
not their significance. An employee who 
can see beyond the paper he handles lifts his 
job out of the humdrum and into purpose- 
ful activity. This is particularly true of 
those who work with files. Files are not a 
mausoleum of dead records but a documen- 
tary storehouse of material for use (over 
four hundred drawers). We are fortunate 
in having as our chief file clerk Miss Dick- 
erson, who sees beyond the thousands of 
pieces of paper that come her way month 
after month. Selecting a month at random, 
the files division received and filed 17,544 
pieces of correspondence during February 
and filled 1229 requests for special mate- 
rial. 


which is essentially communication. 


Five of our former experienced file 
clerks, war employment casualties, have 
been replaced by Miss Price, Miss Frish- 
korn, and Mrs. Masuda, a competent, con- 
scientious trio, lacking only in numbers, 
Once upon a time there was an office boy 
at A.L.A. Headquarters. He was also out- 
going mail clerk, stock clerk, and messen- 
ger. He went into industry. His successor 
went to war. ‘Then his successor went to 
Someday we will try again. 
(Continued on page 230) 


war. 
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The Dependence of Libraries on 
Library Schools 


A Statement by the Executive Board of the American Library Association 


N ITS DELIBERATIONS in regard to war- 
I time problems facing libraries and par- 
ticularly plans for libraries in the postwar 
world, the Executive Board of the Amer- 
ican Library Association has been impressed 
by the dependence of the library profession 
upon the library schools as the source of 
well-qualified recruits. Libraries look to 
the library schools to give new members of 
the profession systematic instruction in the 
objectives and opportunities of libraries and 
the principles and procedures of library 
service; to train librarians in the methods 
of research; to conduct research on prob- 
lems of librarianship; and to publish the 
results of such studies. Upon the success 
of the library schools in attracting young 
people of superior educational and personal 
qualifications depends largely the caliber of 
personnel who will be responsible for the 
progress of libraries after the war. 


EMPHASIS 


The Executive Board is aware that the 
dependence of libraries upon the profes- 
sional schools is no new idea to the directors 
and faculties of these schools. The board 
wishes rather to emphasize its own recog- 
nition of this dependence. 

Sound planning for the future of libraries 
cannot be separated from sound planning 
for future education for librarianship. 
Strong progressive library schools are essen- 
tial to the future development of libraries. 


The American Library Association operates 
no library school ; it is interested in helping 
all library schools to accomplish their full 
service to the profession and to society. The 
Executive Board, through the library 
schools, wishes to emphasize to university 
presidents and trustees the fact that librar- 
ianship is a field of growing importance in 
the educational and cultural life of the 
world in which we live. It is therefore 
desirable that the universities, through their 
library schools, develop curricula and facul- 
ties capable of meeting successfully the fu- 
ture needs of libraries. If the universities 
are to be effective in assisting the library 
schools to meet their responsibilities to the 
library profession, they must be able to 
attract outstanding leaders in the library 
field to positions of instruction and re 
search. 


LEADERSHIP 


The Executive Board assumes that the 
full use of service agencies such as li- 
braries is not brought about by accident. 
It is the result of leadership. Present man- 
power needs of libraries, while undoubtedly 
temporary, threaten to weaken the leader- 
ship of libraries for a generation. Success 
in overcoming this threat will be determined 
in large measure by the success with which 
the library schools, the library profession, 
and colleges and universities consciously 
unite their efforts. 
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Visit to Latin America 


CARL H. MILAM 


A.L.A. Executive Secretary 


visit several Latin American coun- 
tries in June and July. We go at the re- 
quest of the International Relations Board 
and with the approval of the Executive 
Board. Mr. Lydenberg’s expenses will be 
paid in large part from government funds 
provided for the administration by the 
ALL.A. of American libraries in Latin Amer- 
ica and in part from a special Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. Mine will be paid 
wholly from the foundation grant. We go 
with the approval of the Department of 
State but not as its official representatives. 

The general purpose is to increase the 
effectiveness of the relations between the 
libraries of the United States and those of 
Latin American countries. More specific 
objectives are set forth in the following para- 
graphs. 

American Libraries. The primary ob- 
ject of the trip is to observe the American 
libraries in Mexico, Managua, and Monte- 
video. We hope, as a result, to be able to 
improve the administration and to secure 
healthy coordination and articulation be- 
tween the local library authorities, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and the Depart- 
ment of State. We shall be particularly 
concerned with general policies, budgeting, 
financial and other reporting, book selection, 
service to the public, and staff personnel. 
At the conclusion of the visit, we expect to 
prepare a manual of procedure which will 
be helpful to the librarian, the board of di- 
rectors, the embassy, the Department of 
State, and the A.L.A. 


M“* LyDENBERG AND I are planning to 


Books for Latin America. We hope to 
learn from observation to what extent the 
$100,000 worth of books and periodicals 
already sent to various libraries under the 
Books for Latin America Project are being 
used, 

Cultural Institutes. Although the Ameri- 
can Library Association has no responsibil- 
ity for these agencies except to place orders 
for books requested, we shall wish to see 
what use is being made of the books which 
have been contributed to them by the United 
States. 

Library Schools. With aid from the gov- 
ernment and foundations, the American 
Library Association was responsible for a 
short library school held in Bogota in 1942 
and is now involved in library schools in 
Quito, Lima, and Sao Paulo. Library 
courses were also offered by the staff of the 
Biblioteca Artigas-Washington in Monte- 
video. We shall hope in some limited way 
to be able to evaluate the results of these 
undertakings. We shall want to learn as 
much as we can also about courses which 
are being offered by Latin American insti- 
tutions without help from the United States. 

Libraries. Although we now have a 
fairly good list of Latin American libraries, 
we have relatively little information con- 
cerning the special fields of interest, the col- 
lections, the organization, and the service of 
each. We hope to bring back some notes on 
a very few of these libraries which will be 
useful while we are waiting for a much 
needed full survey. 

Special Projects. The Carnegie Endow- 
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ment and Rockefeller Foundation have 
made grants for books, microfilm services, 
union catalogs, and other activities in cer- 
tain Latin American libraries. We shall 
endeavor to find out something about these 
undertakings and so perhaps increase our 
usefulness to the foundations and to the gov- 
ernment in connection with future proposals. 
Librarians. Many Latin American li- 
brarians have visited this country for obser- 
vation or study. Others are eager to come. 
We hope to become better acquainted with 
the former and to learn something of the 
qualifications of the latter, with a view to 
increasing the interchange of librarians. 
School Libraries. If time permits, we 
hope to have a look at the libraries of the 
American schools in the cities we visit. Both 
of us will be interested as librarians; I shall 
be interested also as an officer of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education which is admin- 
istering two projects for assisting the schools. 
The library implications of the education 
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projects now being initiated by Kenneth 
Holland, of C.1.A.A., will also be given 
some thought. 

Mr. Lydenberg and I disclaim any expec. 
tation of being able to do a thorough job in 
any of these fields, much less in all. We 
do hope, on our return, to be a little less 
ignorant than we now are of libraries and 
librarians in the cities we visit. 

The itinerary includes Mexico, Managua, 
Panama, Bogota (Mr. Lydenberg only), 
Quito (Milam only), Lima, Santiago, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio 
de Janeiro (Mr. Lydenberg only), and 
Caracas (Mr. Lydenberg only). The trip 
will be made by air. I return on or about 
August 2, Mr. Lydenberg about ten days or 
two weeks later. 

Julia Wright Merrill will be Acting 
Executive Secretary in my absence. Marion 
A. Milczewski will be in charge of the Inter- 
national Relations Office in Washington 
during Mr. Lydenberg’s absence. 


The Job of the A.L.A. Comptroller 


(Continued from page 227) 


The mail the postman leaves passes un- 
der the nimble fingers and observing eye of 
Miss Stocco who date-stamps, notes money 
contents, and routes to the proper staff 
member. ‘There are other tasks for Miss 
Stocco—part of the time—but when we 
receive from six hundred to nine hundred 
letters in a single day (not unusual in Jan- 
uary, February, March) more than one 
pair of hands and eyes is needed at the 
incoming mail desk. 

Have you sometimes wondered who pro- 
duces all the mimeographed material com- 
ing from Headquarters, 3600 stencils and 
750,000 pages annually? The skilled tech- 
nicians are Mrs. Backstrom and Mrs. 
Denton. In addition they operate the 


graphotype, the addressograph, and pinch-hit 
at the switchboard as needed. Heavy occa- 
sional addressograph runs (we have about 
54,000 plates under sundry classifications) 
are done by Mrs. Bartusch. 

Thirty-eight telephones and eight trunk 
lines are required to accommodate all the 
talkers at A.L.A. Headquarters. This 
traffic is handled by Miss Taylor who not 
only provides the voice with a smile but 
also serves as receptionist to those of you 
who come to 520 North Michigan. 

The Comptroller’s job does not exist for 
itself but for the A.L.A., and the A.LA. 
for the promotion of librarianship. In the 
day-to-day job at Headquarters, we hope we 


keep in mind the larger goal. 
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An Invitation from the Music 


Library Association 


HE Music Lisprary ASSOCIATION is 
OF ncrating a membership drive which, 
it is hoped, will result in a largely increased 
roster. For the past several years the ac- 
tivities of the M.L.A. have steadily broad- 
ened and become more numerous. Much 
of this favorable development has resulted 
from the splendid and generous cooperation 
of the American Library Association with 
which the musical organization affliated 
some time ago. ‘The relationship now exist- 
ing between the two societies is far stronger 
than it ever has been in the past, and this 
fact promises to contribute lasting benefit to 
all aspects of librarianship in any way con- 
nected with music and its allied arts. 

In 1942, at the A.L.A. conference in Mil- 
waukee, the A.L.A. Art Reference Round 
Table resolved to relinquish all musical 
problems to the Music Library Association. 
This step was highly gratifying to the 
smaller association, but with the gratification 
came also a full appreciation of the re- 
sponsibility attached. Implicit in the resolu- 
tion was the acknowledgment of professional 
leadership and competence in musical library 
matters as well as the expectation that music 
librarians, as a group, would participate 
more completely in general library work. 
We are pleased to think and hope that both 
the acknowledgment and expectation are 
being fulfilled. ‘The former outlines an 
ideal toward which we are constantly striv- 
ing; the latter points to expanded spheres 
of operation indicative of widening interests 
and increased understanding. 

But desires and aspirations stand in need 
of practical sustenance, and the ultimate 
strength of a group depends greatly upon 
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the variety of its constituency. The Music 
Library Association is eager therefore to 
welcome as members fellow librarians who 
are in any way concerned with or interested 
in music. It extends a most cordial in- 
vitation to American Library Association 
members to join its ranks, to share in the 
propagation of music through libraries, and 
to make librarians more conscious of music as 
a social force of real vitality and power. It 
needs more members from the fold of gen- 
eral librarians in order to succeed in realiz- 
ing its own ambitions. It wants them as 
active colleagues, ready to supply new ideas 
and to proffer their own experience and 
talents to the most appealing of the arts. Its 
quarterly journal, Notes, is available for the 
interchange of opinions and the expression 
of fruitful thoughts. Its committees are 
well equipped to render advice and counsel 
and are equally receptive to suggestions 
which new members may bring. Its publica- 
tions, steadily growing in number, will be 
increased still further as new members re- 
veal themselves as potential authors. There 
are unlimited possibilities for future de- 
velopment if you join the M.L.A. 

The chairman of the M.L.A. member- 
ship committee is Lowell P. Beveridge, St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, New 
York City. The association’s secretary- 
treasurer is Catherine V. Nimitz, Music 
Division, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington. Annual dues are 
only two dollars and include the journal, 
Notes. Your services are needed and your 
ideas will be in demand. 

Epwarp N. Waters, President 
Music Library Association 














Fall Meetings 


MEETING of the A.L.A. Council for 

transaction of business relating to war 
and postwar problems is being combined with 
the regular fall Executive Board meeting 
in Chicago at the Drake Hotel, October 
12-14. Three Council sessions and three 
board sessions are anticipated. No general 
meetings are being planned. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, 
declaring that the months ahead will be 
critical for transportation in this country, 
has issued a new appeal to business, trade, 
and professional organizations to forgo 
conventions and expositions whenever possi- 
ble to relieve further strain on the nation’s 
transportation systems. 

“The O.D.T. is not passing upon the 
essentiality of any meeting,” the release 
said, “and currently relies upon officers 
and directors of organizations to act in the 
best interests of the nation.” 

In view of this situation, we urge that 
attendance be limited to Councilors and those 
representatives of boards, committees, divi- 
sions, and other official groups having 
business to transact relating to war and post- 
war problems. 

Councilors who plan to attend are urged 
to make reservations promptly. For your 
convenience, lists of hotels and eating places 
near the Drake are printed below. 

ALTHEA H. Warren, President 
Car Vir1z, President-Elect 


Hotels 


Meetings will be held in the Drake, N. 
Michigan Ave. at Walton Pl., unless other- 
wise indicated. Immediate reservation of 
rooms is urged. 

Rates at the Drake are: single rooms with 
bath, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, and $5.50; double 
rooms with bath, $6.00, $7.00, $7.50, $8.50. 

The Allerton Hotel, 7o1 N. Michigan 
Ave. (six short blocks from the Drake), 


offers single rooms from $2.00 to $2.75, double 
rooms from $3.00 to $4.50. 

The Knickerbocker Hotel, 163 E. Walton 
Pl. (opposite the Drake), has single rooms 
with bath at $4.00 to $5.00 and double rooms 
with bath at $5.00 to $8.00. 

The Lawson Y.M.C.A., 30 W. Chicago 
Ave. (eight blocks southwest of the Drake), 
offers single rooms for men at $1.90 and $2.25; 
single rooms with connecting bath at $245 
and $2.75. Members of any Y.M.C.A. are 
entitled to a 25¢ reduction. 

The Hotel Pearson, 190 E. Pearson St. 
(about one block east of the Water Tower), 
has single rooms with bath from $3.50 to 
$5.00 and double rooms from $5.50 to $7.00. 

The McCormick Y.W.C.A. at Dearborn 
and Oak Sts. (two blocks west of the Drake), 
offers single rooms at $1.50 and up, double 
rooms at $2.00 and up, and double rooms with 
twin beds and bath at $4.50. 


Eating Places 


Selected restaurants serving moderately 
priced meals which are within easy access to 
the Drake: 

B&G. One block west of the Drake at 
Oak and Rush. Breakfast from 30¢; lunch- 
eon from 55¢; dinner from 75¢. 

Huylers. Opposite the Drake at 917 N. 
Michigan Ave. The Avenue Shop and Coffee 
Shop serve breakfast from 30¢, luncheon from 
45¢, and dinner from 75¢; in the Blossom 
Room, luncheon is from 75¢, dinner from 
$1.45 to $2.50. 

Normandy House. Michigan Avenue op- 
posite the Water Tower. Luncheon from 
60¢; dinner from $1.25. Closed Mondays. 

Parkway Tea Room. 723 N. Michigan 
Ave. Luncheon, 65¢ and up; dinner, $1.40 and 
up. Closed Sundays. 

The Ranch. Half block west at 123 E. Oak 
St. Breakfast, 40¢ and up; luncheon, 45¢- 
$1.00; dinner, 95¢-$2.25. 

Ricketts. 103 E. Chicago Ave., near the 
Water Tower. Breakfast from 35¢; lunch- 
eon from 45¢; dinner from $1.25. 

Woods. Opposite the Drake at 930 N. 
Michigan Ave. Luncheon, a la carte; din- 
ner, $1.50-$2.50. Closed Sundays. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Executive Board Action 


THe Executive Boarp and the Inter- 
national Relations Board have approved a 
project proposed by the Inter-American 
Education Foundation of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs un- 
der the terms of which the A.L.A. will 
purchase books for educational institutions 
in Latin American countries with funds al- 
located to them for this purpose. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Marcaret L. Futmer, librarian of the 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library at Bil- 
lings, Mont., for eight years, began her new 
duties as assistant in the Public Library Di- 
vision on May 1. Miss Fulmer was gradu- 
ated from the University of Nebraska and re- 
ceived her diploma from the University of 
Wisconsin Library School. She served for 
three years as reference librarian on the 
staff of the North Dakota State Library 
Commission and for three years was li- 
brarian of the Carnegie Library in Hast- 
ings, Neb. 

Eileen Duggan, acting editor of the 
Booklist since November, has been ap- 
pointed editor. Miss Duggan became a 
member of the Booklist staff in 1929 and 
was made associate editor in 1942. 

Edna Vanek, assistant on the Booslist 
staff since 1942, has been appointed to the 
position of first assistant. The position 
of second assistant has not yet been filled. 


Newbery Anniversary 


JUNE 13, 1944, is the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the publication of John New- 
bery’s first book. The Little Pretty Pocket 
Book was the first publishing venture of the 
bookman in whose honor Frederic G. Mel- 


cher has presented a medal “for the best 
contribution to juvenile literature” each year 
since 1921. The award is made by the 
Public Libraries Section and the School Li- 
braries Section of the A.L.A. Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 


Retirement Plan Changes 
A.L.A. MEMBERS of the A.L.A. group 


retirement plan who have selected one of 
the two options which provide continuance 
of retirement annuity to a dependent may be 
interested in a recent letter from the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company regarding 
recent Treasury Department rulings. A 
copy will be sent to any member of our group 
plan upon request to R. E. Dooley, A.L.A. 
Comptroller, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago II. 


Statistics Correction 


IN THE STATISTICS for public libraries 
serving cities of 35,000 to 99,999 popula- 
tion in the April Bulletin, county figures 
were added to city figures for the Racine 
Public Library, Racine, Wis., although the 
footnote stated that it “excluded all county 
service figures.” Correct figures for city 
service only, as sent to the compiler of sta- 
tistics by the librarian, Martha B. Merrell, 
are as follows: population served, 67,195; 
book stock, 155,020; volumes per capita, 
2.31}; per cent of population registered bor- 
rowers, 34.03 (this does not include stu- 
dents using the high school library unless 
they also use another library agency) ; adult 
circulation, 276,444; juvenile circulation, 
303,134; total circulation, 579,578; per 
capita circulation, 8.49; expenditures for 
salaries of staff, $56,452; books and periodi- 
cals, $16,188; binding and _ rebinding, 
$2,944; total, $87,612; per capita, $1.30. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Bulletin on Returning Servicemen 


THe War and Defense Information 
Center of the Cleveland Public Library has 
issued as its mimeographed bulletin No. 18 
“What the Returned Serviceman Wants to 
Know.” ‘The bulletin was prepared under 
the direction of the head of the Business 
Information Bureau, Rose L. Vormelker, 
and combines an interpretation of regula- 
tions for servicemen, a directory of agencies 
giving various types of service, and a list 
of references for reading and study. ‘The 
ten-page leaflet may be secured from the 
Business Information Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 14, for twenty- 
five cents. 


Education and the Peace 


THE National Education Association’s 
Educational Policies Commission has just 
released Let’s Talk about Education and 
the People’s The 
pamphlet is designed to 


Peace. thirty-page 


assist teachers, 
speakers, and discussion leaders in planning 
meetings on the problems of educational 
reconstruction after the war. It may be 
secured from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 


ton 6, D.C., for ten cents. 


Radio Councils 


MANY COMMUNITIES have radio councils 
with which libraries are cooperating. ‘These 
councils are made up of representatives from 
clubs and organizations, educational institu- 
tions, councils of churches, librarians, and 
broadcasters. The following cities and 
states have radio councils with which li- 
brarians might profitably work if they are 


not already doing so: Fresno, Calif.; Los 
Angeles; Sacramento, Calif.; Denver; 
Champaign, IIl.; Rockford, Ill.; Moline, 
Ill., and Davenport, lowa; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Wichita, Kan,; 
Louisville ; Boston; Springfield, Mass. ; Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; Schenee- 
tady, N.Y.; Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Toledo; 
Portland, Ore.; Philadelphia; Nashville; 
Seattle ; Spokane, Wash. ; Minnesota; New 
Jersey ; Utah. 


Omaha; 


Social Security 

AS THE RESULT of over a year’s study 
and discussion the National Planning Asso- 
ciation’s Agriculture, Business, and Labor 
Committees on National Policy have pub- 
lished a program which they believe will 
help meet readjustment problems as well as 
The Joint State- 
ment on Social Security sets forth basic 


normal peacetime needs. 


areas of agreement and disagreement and 
offers specific proposals requiring immediate 
The Joint Statement (Planning 
Pamphlet No. 33) is available for twenty- 


action. 


five cents and a discussion and study outline 
on social security (supplement to Pamphlet 
No. 33), for five cents from the National 
Planning Association, 800 21st St. N.W,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Occupational Therapy 


“OccuPATIONAL THERAPY: One Means 
of Rehabilitation; A Selected List of Books 
and Magazine Articles on What It Is and 
How It Is Used” by Emily G. Davis, a 
peared in the April 1944 Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library. The fourteet 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


page list of references includes general 
works and materials on theory and therapy 
and handicrafts. Single numbers of the 
Bulletin may be secured for ten cents from 
the New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. 
and 42nd St., New York City 18. 


“Cyltural Service Cars” at the 
Russian Front 


“CULTURAL SERVICE CARS” are a famil- 
jar feature of life on the Soviet front. They 
are as a rule maintained at the expense of 
the front-line Red Army clubs. The crew 
of each car includes the “manager’’—usual- 
ly asenior lieutenant or captain—a lecturer, 
cinema operator, and driver. 

The equipment consists of a traveling mo- 
tion picture outfit, a varied stock of films, 
a victrola with a loudspeaker, and a large 
selection of records. Folk songs are es- 
pecially popular. One member of each crew 
isa skilled photographer who takes pictures 
of outstanding soldiers as the car tours the 
front-line zone. 

The company librarians circulate books at 
all stops while the chief of the car arranges 
a photo display and distributes leaflets. 
Films and lectures on the international situ- 
ation, on home affairs, or on the situation at 
the front are featured. 


How to Use a Library 


A set of large display sheets has been 
prepared especially for libraries by Simon & 
Schuster to advertise their recent publica- 
tion How to Use a Library by Jennie M. 
Flexner. The sheets measure about 12” x 
18” and each one displays a blowup of a 
quotation from Miss Flexner’s book con- 
cerning some aspect of library service. As 
a series this will make an effective display. 
Mimeographed on small slips, they can be 
used as throwaways in the library. Simon 
& Schuster gives permission for librarians 
to reproduce them in this way, if a credit 
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line for Miss Flexner’s book appears on 
each one. Simon & Schuster has also agreed 
to reproduce in miniature the three sheets, 
“Why Are Library Rules,” “Why the Cata- 
logue,” “The Catalogue Card.” 

Sets of the large display sheets are avail- 
able to the first ninety-eight libraries re- 
questing them. Librarians should write to 
the publisher if they are interested in a 
supply of the three throwaways on library 
rules and the catalog. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


Tue Music Lisrary AssociaTION is re- 
issuing the first three chapters of the pre- 
liminary version of its Code for Cataloging 
Music. Increased costs of production have 
necessitated changes in price: Chapter 1 
(Entry and Heading) is now 60 cents; 
Chapter 2 (Title) is 60 cents; Chapter 3 
(Imprint) is 25 cents. Copies of Chapters 
4 and § (Collation and Notes) are still 
available at 50 cents for the two and the 
supplementary chapter on “Cataloging of 
Phonograph Records” may still be had for 
60 cents. The entire code may be secured 
for $2. Orders should be placed promptly 
with the association’s secretary, Catherine 
V. Nimitz, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, Washington 1, D.C. 


Junior Professional Assistant 
Examination 


THE A.L.A. PERSONNEL Drvision has 
received an announcement from the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission of an examination 
for junior professional assistants for war 
service appointments in the government 
service. Eligibles from this examination 
are particularly desired in the field of li- 
brary science. The salary is $2000 a year, 
plus overtime pay. 

Applicants must hold a bachelor’s degree 
or at least must be in their senior year with 
not more than one semester or two quarters 
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to complete before receiving it. 
general test will be required. 

Persons engaged in war work should not 
apply unless the position applied for re- 
quires the use of higher skills than they are 
using in their present employment. Appli- 
cants must be citizens of or owe allegiance 
to the United States. There are no age 
limits for this examination. 

Applications will be accepted until the 
needs of the service have been met. The 
examination will be held periodically. 

Full information and the proper forms 
for applying may be secured from the re- 
gional offices of the commission, at any 
first- and second-class post offices except 
where there are regional offices, or direct 
from the central office of the commission, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


For Returned Veterans 


Tue Katamazoo, Mich., Public Li- 
brary furnishes the following typed list of 
services to returned veterans through the 
counselor maintained at the Selective Serv- 
ice center. 


Vocational Information: extensive files of 
booklets on a large variety of vocations de- 
scribed in detail: qualifications, training, edu- 
cation, etc. 

Technical and Business Manuals: hand- 
books of practical instruction on mechanical 
trades; as, radio, plastics, diesels, engines, 
aviation, and bookkeeping, stenography, and 
banking. 

Handicrafts and Hobbies: wood working, 
metal work, photography, model-making, fish- 
ing, Camping, sports. 

Home Repairs: how to be your own home 
mechanic. 

Gardening and Home Landscaping: reduce 
the cost of living. Raise the family’s food 
supply. Beautify your home and yard. 

Farming: useful advice to the beginner 
and best practice in developing farm special- 
ties. 

Recreation: pleasant ways to pass the leis- 
ure of the readjustment period. Visit the Art 
Department and Museum, read the latest 
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A written magazines, borrow adventure tales or divert. 


ing novels, and music. Inquire at Art De. 
partment about film loans. 


Civil Service: current announcements by 


Michigan and United States Civil Service 
Commissions. Also books to aid in Preparing 
for examinations. 


Food Fights for Freedom 
O.P.A. AND War Food Administration 


officials solicit the continued cooperation of 
librarians in stimulating and informing 
citizen interest in the food price control 
and rationing program so vital to the war 
effort. They feel that librarians can render 
invaluable assistance. 

Special emphasis by months will be as 
follows: 

June—Cut Food Waste 

July—Home Food Preservation 

August—Crop Corps (local call to ac- 

tion) 

September—Nutrition 

Posters, dodgers, leaflets, and local price 
lists are available through regional ‘and 
local rationing and W.F.A. offices. 


Russian Courses 


LIBRARIANS interested in Russia may 
want to consider courses in the Russian 
language or the program on contemporary 
Russian life and civilization to be given 
at Cornell University, July 3-September 22. 
Either elementary intensive Russian or ad- 
vanced intensive Russian requires the full 
time of the student and carries credit of 
twelve semester hours. 

The program on Russian civilization will 
include courses on Russian history, Soviet 
government and foreign policy, economics, 
social institutions and life, and literature, 
supplemented by workshop seminars and by 
films presented in cooperation with the 
American Film Center. Credit for the full 
program is twelve semester hours. 

Tuition for each language course or for 
the program is $150. Librarians enrolled 
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in a language course will be privileged to 
yisit courses in the program. 
may be obtained from Ernest J. Simmons, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Information 


Delegation to London 

THe Unirep STATES GOVERNMENT 
sent a delegation to London in April to 
collaborate with the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, which is concerned 
with the many problems connected with the 
restoration of the intellectual and educa- 
tional resources destroyed by the Axis. 
Members of the delegation included J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, Congressman from Ar- 
kansas, chairman; Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress; Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, consultant to the Department of 
State; John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; C. Mildred Thomp- 
son, dean of Vassar College; and Ralph E. 
Turner, assistant chief of the Division of 
Science, Education, and Art of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


United Nations Cultural 

Rehabilitation 

Because of the unprecedented crisis 
which must be faced in rebuilding educa- 
tional and cultural life in the war-torn 
United Nations, the Department of State 
believes that the participation of the United 
States government in an international pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of essential edu- 
cational and cultural facilities after the war 
isan important service in the national in- 
terest and in the interest of international 
security. It believes that such a program 
consists of (1) assistance in the restocking 
of essential educational facilities, especially 
with books and scientific and other teaching 
aids, (2) assistance in the providing of op- 
portunities for the training of carefully 
selected foreign students in American edu- 
cational institutions, (3) assistance in re- 
sstablishing essential library facilities, and 


(4) assistance in the recovering and the 
restoration to their rightful owners of edu- 
cational, scientific, artistic, and archival 
materials looted by the Axis countries. 

To make such a program possible, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary 
of State, has sent to the President a report 
recommending that the act of August 9, 
1939, which authorized “the President to 
render closer and more effective the rela- 
tionships between the American republics” 
be amended to include “such cultural and 
cooperative programs with other countries 
of the world as he may consider justified in 
furtherance of the purposes of the United 
States in the present war and in the peace 
to follow. .. .” 


The Four Freedoms 


A READING List on The Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter has been spon- 
sored by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the National Council for Social 
Studies, and the American Library Associa- 
tion, and prepared by Dorothy Elizabeth 
Smith, acting editor, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library at Jamaica, N.Y. The list was 
prepared for junior and senior high school 
students. It may be secured from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21, for 15 cents for 
single copies or 10 cents each for ten or 
more copies. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet 


To EXPLAIN the food situation in this 
country the Public Affairs Committee has 
issued as its most recent pamphlet Have We 
Food Enough for All? by F. F. Hill and 
F. A. Harper. It is No. 89 in the series 
of Public Affairs Pamphlets and may be 
secured for ten cents from the Public Af- 


fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


A.L.A. Message to China 


To all members of the Library Association 
of China, our friends and colleagues, we send 
cordial greetings on the occasion of your meet- 
ing, May 5 and 6. This message comes to 
you on behalf of our International Relations 
Board, our Committee on Relations with the 
Orient, and all of our fellow officers and 
members. We are filled with admiration for 
your courage, persistence, and achievements 
during seven years of war on your own soil. 
We cherish the memory of your kindness to 
Dr. Bostwick, our first official visitor in 1925. 
Since then we have known that the librarians 
of China and we of America have as a com- 
mon goal the maximum useful development of 
libraries for research and for the diffusion of 
knowledge, culture, and information. The 
increasingly close relations of the past few 
years give us great satisfaction. We hope for 
still closer cooperation in the years ahead now 
that our governments and peoples are united 
in their determination to win the war and to 
build a world in which vandalism cannot 
flourish. 

ALTHEA H. WARREN 
President 
Cart H. MiLam 


Executive Secretary 


From Members in Service 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

For months now I have been receiving V- 
mail and long generalized letters from the 
A.L.A. without so much as sending thanks. 
Do believe me when I tell you how much I 
appreciate hearing from the American Li- 
brary Association. Some day this war is 
going to end and I shall be back with my 
friends to thank them in person. I am grate- 
ful to you and the Executive Board for the 
splendid way you have evolved a system for 
keeping in touch with us in foreign countries. 

Affairs military take up so much of my 
time | have little time sight-seeing or loafing. 
Nevertheless, here in Italy I have seen four 





or five Italian operas, La Traviata and Lucia 
standing out as fine treats. 

Shortly ago my group accomplished its 
two hundredth combat mission. The amount 
of work (blood, sweat, and tears) involved 
in placing that many heavy bomber missions 
in the air is something that cannot be de- 
scribed. 

With this short note is a recent photograph 
to show I am well and healthy. If you do not 
recognize me, pick out the man without a cap. 

The work the A.L.A. is doing on postwar 
planning will be of direct benefit to members 
who are at present in the armed services. 

Greetings and sincere good wishes to all 
my friends in the A.L.A. 

Mayor Harry C. BAUvER 
Somewhere in Italy 


TO THE EDITORS: 

I must express my appreciation to the 
Association for continuing my name on the 
mailing list for the Bulletin while I am in 
the service. No other medium could find 
more appreciation in my limited reading 
time than does the Bulletin. I take great 
pride in belonging to such an organization. 

Postwar library planning, as presented in 
the February issue, was a forward step in 
building upon the foundation already begun 
so well by the American Library Associa- 
tion. I feel that the Association is no longer 
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just an organization of librarians and inter- 
ested persons as it has been in the past but 
has become a symbol of progress marking 
the advances made by American people. In 
other words, the Association can no longer 
limit itself only to the development of its 
members but must concern itself with the 
development of library service everywhere. 

Unfortunately, there are many persons 
today who are still untouched by the library. 
And there are far too many librarians who 
are not too energetic about touching these 
potential readers. Much is said about lim- 
ited budgets and lack of adequate financial 
support, but not enough is said about en- 
couraging librarians to prove the library’s 
yalue so as to get the needed increases. In 
many instances there have been energetic 
librarians who, in spite of the inadequacies 
of their finances, have worked overtime and 
very zealously to get the community inter- 
ested in the work being done by the library. 
Thus, when the powers that be were ready 
to pass upon the next annual budget, the 
general public, all interested in this necessary 
community service, has appeared before them 
to demand adequate support. 

When the community librarian has issued 
library cards to 100 per cent of the com- 
munity, a majority of which use them regu- 
larly; when each citizen feels that he has a 
personal interest in that collection of books; 
and when the librarian is plagued with re- 
quests for information of all kinds from 
businessmen and city officials, as well as 
individuals—then and then only would I say 
that that librarian has done a complete job. 
Some librarians are always working toward 
such an end; others are satisfied with what 
they have. And then we talk about being 
underpaid. 

Anyway I think some special effort should 
be made to help people who are trying to 
help themselves; then some effort should be 
devised to interest librarians in the real work 
at hand. The results would probably sur- 
prise us all. 

Atpert P. MarsHatt, Seaman First Class 

U. 8. Coast Guard 


Manzanita, Ore. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY : 


Your letter of December 17, 1943, finally 
caught up with me here in northern Ireland, 
and my immediate reaction was to look at it 
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casually and toss it aside as a remembrance 
of things past, in a world almost dead to 
many of us. But your very human and 
modest opening: ‘What you are doing is so 
incomparably more important. . .” made me 
lay my impulse aside and, frankly, I read a 
form letter from the executive offices of the 
A.L.A. through for the first time since I’ve 
been in the Army—and that’s more than two 
years ago, when I was last with the New York 
Public Library. 

I haven’t received the February 1944 4.L.4. 
Bulletin and consequently haven’t read the 
paper by Ulveling, but if I might speak for 
other librarians in the service, we don’t expect 
special treatment or privileges. All we want 
is the chance to pick up the broken threads of 
our careers and follow them in peace and in 
security. We should like to be considered 
when professional advances are made and to 
be able to benefit from the advances already 
made during our years of absence. We should 
hate to be penalized for our service in the 
forces. 

What I have written is neither new nor dif- 
ferent, I am sure, but as yours was the first 
letter of its kind I have read, this is the first 
of its kind I have written. I wish you luck 
and best wishes. 

Lieut. JosEPH BERNSTEIN 


A Member Rejoins 


TO THE CHIEF OF THE MEMBERSHIP DEPART- 
MENT: 

I am enclosing dues to cover membership 
for rejoining the A.L.A. I withdrew from 
the organization several years ago as I did 
not feel I was getting anything out of being 
a member. After all, your only contribution 
was the Bulletin, and I could always read the 
library copy. Also, I considered the A.L.A. 
undemocratic for ignoring the small library 
which makes up the bulk of American li- 
braries. 

Recent issues of the Bulletin lead me to 
believe that something new has pervaded the 
organization. I like particularly the national 
observance of China Book Week, etc. I 
like the forward planning you have outlined 
to guide us in rehabilitation and would like 
to see a list of material in print that libraries 
can purchase on this subject. We do make 
more definite impressions on public opinion 
when all libraries concentrate on a special 
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problem at the same time. Also, the accounts 
of the different departments at Headquarters 
make them more real to me. 

One of my burning convictions is that we 
need national radio publicity, in particular, 
spot announcements on the major networks 
which will tell the American people what 
services their libraries can give them. 

I have come to realize that it is not only 
what I get out of an organization that counts, 
but also what I can give it. In the past, the 
things I did not like, I should have criti- 
cized, so that the issue could have been 
brought out into the open and discussed. 
Perhaps I could have contributed something 
or been convinced of a wrong attitude on my 
part. 

My life is bound up with the future of 
libraries, and I would like to share in shap- 
ing the future. 

(Mrs.) Constance C. COoL.Lins 

Assistant Librarian 

Verona Free Public Library 
Verona, N.J. 


An A.L.A. Conference? 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY : 

I note in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for April 1944 
a communication from Mr. Helmer L. Webb, 
president of the New York Library Associa- 
tion, in which he urges resumption of the 
American Library Association’s conventions. 

The cooperation of the A.L.A. in canceling 
its national convention has been one of the 
high points of our campaign for voluntary can- 
cellation of conventions. As Mr. Webb points 
out, our campaign, like all voluntary move- 
ments, has not been 100 per cent -successful. 
Many organizations have disregarded our ap- 
peal in behalf of military and other essential 
passenger traffic and have continued to meet 
as usual. Some of them are no doubt less 
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essential to the war effort than is the Ameri. 
can Library Association. Nevertheless, many 
organizations other than those have canceled 
both last year and again this year, enough e 
give us renewed confidence in the good judg. 
ment and patriotic understanding of the ma- 
jority of American people. 

M. D. Riccs 

Division of Traffic Movement 

Office of Defense Transportation 
Washington, D.C. 


From England 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

... The Bulletin reaches me with reasonable 
regularity and it is remarkable that you are 
able to maintain its high quality under present 
conditions. The Booklist and other publica- 
tions continue to be of great help to us in this 
country. One of the most valuable of your 
recent publications is the Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries. It is a first-rate piece of 
work and should have enormous influence for 
good. 

James Ross, Librarian 
City and County Public Libraries 
Bristol 


P.N.L.A. to Meet 


TO THE EDITORS: 

The Pacific Northwest Library Association 
will hold a 1944 conference at Spokane, Wash. 
on June 27-28, with headquarters at the 
Davenport Hotel. Guest speakers will in- 
clude Miss Althea H. Warren, President of 
A.L.A. The problems connected with post- 
war planning in relation to libraries and li- 
brarians will be the main subject for discus- 
sion. 

RuTtH Hatz, President 
Pacific Northwest Library Association 
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Wants and Offers 


NoTicEs OF WANTS AND OFFERS are ac- 
cepted from institutional members only. 
Such libraries are allowed fifteen lines of 
type per year free. The next five lines are 
one dollar; each additional five lines there- 
after are seventy-five cents. 

State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa., Rena 
M. Carlson, librarian, offers for cost of 
transportation: American, Sept., Dec. 1934, 
Apr., May 1935, July, Oct. 1937; American 
Association of Teachers Colleges Yearbook, 
1925; American Journal of Psychology, Apr. 
1934; American Journal of Public Health, 
Aug. 1935; American Mercury, Apr., July, 
Oct.-Dec. 1934, Jan.-Apr., June, July, Aug.- 
Dec. 1935; Asia, Oct. 1926, Apr. 1933; Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, Nov., Dec. 1935, 
Mar., May, Nov. 1936; Athletic Journal, June 
1935, Jan.-Apr. 1937; Bird Lore, Sept.-Dec. 
1936; Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, Nov., Dec. 1935; Mar.-Nov. 1936. 

The Joint University Libraries, Nashville 
4, Tenn., A. F. Kuhlman, director, wants: 
Catholic Library W orld, v. 1-3, v. 4, nos. 1-4, 
Vv. §-7, v. 8, nos. 1, 3-10, v. 9, nos. 6-10, v. 10, 
nos. 3-10, v. II, v. 12, nos. 2-8, v. 13, v. 14, 
no. 1; Dolphin, v. 1, v. 3, v. 4, pt. 2; Librarian 
and Book W orld, v. 30, title page and mdex, 
Vv. 31, no. 10, title page and index; Library, 
Vv. 22, nos. 2-4; Library Assistant, v. 32, no. 
2, v. 33, no. 2; Library Association Record, 
V. 3, title page and index, v. 43, nos. 5, 6, 
title page and index; Library Journal, v. 6, 
no. 7, V. 7, no. I, v. 10, nos. 6-8, 11, 12, title 
page and index, v. 12; nos. 5, 6, 9-12, v. 60, no. 
I, pt. 2. 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
Library School, Nashville, Tenn., Edward A. 
Wight, acting director, wants: Library Re- 
view, no. §7; Library World, v. 31, July- 

c.; Modern Librarian, v. 11, no. 1, v. 12, 
no. 4; New York Libraries, v. 1, no. 1, v. 2, 
nos. 2, 3; North Carolina Library Bulletin, 


v. I, Mos. 2, 5-7, 10, v. 2, nos. 6, 7, v. 5, nos. 
II, 12, v. 6, nos. 8, 11, v. 8, nos. 6-12; School 
Librarian, v, 1, nos. 1, 8, v. 2, nos. 5, 7, 8; 
School Library Review, v. 1, v. 2, nos. 1, 2; 
South African Libraries, v. 7, no. 1, v. 9, title 
page and index; Subscription Books Bulletin, 
v. 13, no. 1; Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, 
v. I, Vv. 2, nos. 3, 4, 7, 15, 20, 22; Georgia 
Libraries News Bulletin, v. 1, nos. 1, 2, v. 2, 
nos. 1, 4, V. 3, NOS. 3, 4. 

The Haverhill Public Library, Haverhill, 
Mass., Donald K. Campbell, librarian, offers: 
Booklist Books, 1922, 1924-40. 

Rose Memorial Library, Drew University, 
Madison, N.J., Ruth M. Gray, acting li- 
brarian, wants: U.S. Monthly Catalog, no. 
539, November 1939; Book Review Digest, 
annual volumes before 1918 and for 1920, 
1922, and 1926. 

Patterson Library, Westfield, N.Y., Emma 
W. Piehl, librarian, offers for sale: Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, 1896-1937 (un- 
bound). 

Western Reserve University Library, 
Cleveland, George F. Strong, associate direc- 
tor, offers for cost of transportation: Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, v. 31, 36, 39-41, 43-44 com- 
plete excepting title pages and indexes, and 
over two hundred scattered numbers from v. 
30-45. 

Colgate University Library, Hamilton, 
N.Y., Thomas M. Iiams, librarian, wants: 
4.L.A. Bulletin, v. 7, no. 3; the library offers 
for sale or exchange: 4.L.4. Bulletin, v. 9, 
no. I, Vv. 10, no. 3, v. II, no. 2, Vv. 15, nos. I 
and 3, v. 16, no. 5, v. 20, nos. 2-9, v. 22, no. 
8, v. 30, no. 4, pt. 1, and title pages and in- 
dexes for v. 8, 12, and 28. 

Billings Library, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Helen Barnes Shattuck, librarian, 
offers for sale: Boston Herald, 1897 to date; 
Boston Evening Transcript, 1896-1940. (Both 
files lack some numbers.) 








Simpl. LIBRARY CATALOGING es 


Susan G. Akers 


NEW THIRD EDITION brings 
rules for entry into harmony with 
the preliminary edition of A.L.A. 
Catalog Rules. Discusses classifica- 
tion and subject headings in the 
light of new editions of widely used 
tools in those fields. 


Most of the book is rewritten, 
much of it rearranged, and over a 
hundred sample cards are repro- 
duced to give those with little train- 


ing the specific help they need to 
put a book collection in simple 
working order. Bibliographies com- 
pletely revised. 

Over 8,000 copies of the first edi- 
tion were sold; 15,000 of the sec- 
ond. Of the enlarged third edition 
one critic of the manuscript said, 
“It would be difficult to improve on 
the work Miss Akers has done.” 


Scheduled July | Cloth, $2.25 


AN INTERPRETATION of explo- 
sive personality, restless energy, 
and dynamic force which, although 
his admirers were legion and fer- 
vently devoted, made for Dewey 
many enemies during the course of 
his eighty years of fighting—“and 
he was always fighting for some- 
thing.” 

Dewey spent half a life on inter- 
ests apart from library work, yet he 
gave libraries the Decimal Classifi- 
cation and the first library school, 


> 
OTHER NEW TITLES 


American Library Association 


i? MELVIL DEWEY by Fremont Rider 


helped to start the Library Journal 
and the A.L.A., and made a succesie™ 


ful fight to admit women to the prow 
fession. 4 
Those who knew Dewey will he 
heartened that his personality and ¥ 
his work are so adequately caught ™ 
up in brief compass. Those who did — 
not know him can do no better than] 
to read Rider’s book, From it any 
librarian will gain a more positive ~ 
attitude toward his profession. 


Published April 14 Cloth, $2.75 


Reference Books of 1941-1943, Constance M. Winchell. July 1. $1.50 
Introduction to Reference Work, Margaret Hutchins. May 22. $3.50 


Chicago II 
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